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knowledge of forms and syntax. College professors and teachers 
of advanced classes in schools have constantly to struggle against 
this defect in the student's preliminary training. As a means of 
enabling the student to fill up the gaps in his knowledge of gram- 
mar, as quickly and comfortably as possible, these complete 
grammatical notes deserve the highest commendation. 

Quite often a note is given in order to enable the student to 
follow the course of the story — to recall the thread of the argument. 
Such notes are seldom given in reading texts and are perhaps not 
generally necessary. Here they are called for by the at times 
disjointed rhapsodic style. Their inclusion shows an unusual 
degree of appreciation of a student's needs. 

Ordinarily the reviewer prefers to widen the scope of the 
vocabulary so as to have only grammatical notes, and to place 
these at the foot of the page. The result of following such a plan 
with the present text would be to have on some pages about 
five lines of text and twenty-five of notes. There can be no 
question as to the wisdom of the plan followed by the editor. 

The editor deserves our praise for giving us so interesting a 
specimen of Mexican literature. He tells all too little of the 
author, who — as even these brief selections show — is a literary 
artist of no mean ability. The book might well have been 
provided with a brief bibliography, for the benefit of those who 
like myself make no pretence of being experts in Mexican history, 
archaeology and religion. 

It is a pleasure to pay tribute to the intelligent and conscien- 
tious care bestowed upon the preparation of this volume. So 
careful a piece of editorial work has seldom come to the attention 
of the reviewer. 

Joel Hatheway 

ARGENTINA: LEGEND AND HISTORY. By Garibaldi G. 
B. Laguardia and Cincinato G. B. Laguardia. Benj. H. 
Sanborn & Co. 1920. LVIII+411 pp. 

There is a certain virility and actuality about this book which 
offers a refreshing contrast to the many etiolated epicenes lately 
spawned on the trusting public by the so-called educational press. 

Argentina, with its social, economic development, is a fascinat- 
ing topic, but one hardly within the scope of this Journal. Suffice 
it to say that that young and energetic country, mostly Spanish, 
with a large infusion of Italian blood, is developing on its own 
lines and is now and will be henceforth the most serious rival of the 
United States until Russia, if ever, gets on her own feet again. 
And — the more shame to us — it is a country about which the 
average North-American possesses the most abysmal ignorance. 

This book, in the hands of mature students, say third year of 
high school, will do much to widen the mental horizon. One sees 
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a young and vigorous conglomeration of old-world peoples con- 
quering the vast forces of nature, under strange physical conditions 
hampered by traditions from ancient Rome, yet imbued with 
the most modern ideas of liberty and fraternity tempered with 
sane conceptions of equality. 

The vigorous arid picturesque nature of the gaucho is brilliantly 
set forth. Legends, short stories and sketches portray the inti- 
mate life of the people. Ibanez gives the impressions of a traveller 
approaching for the first time the largest Latin city of the world, 
after a long sea voyage. Gutierrez depicts the scenes and inci- 
dents of the overland journey from Valparaiso to Buenos Aires. 

The history is well done, and the political science is the best 
of all. One sees the early struggle for independence, the frequent 
lapses into anarchy, the final incorporation into a genuine republic, 
like and yet unlike our own in many respects. 

There are two articles in this little book that deserve to be- 
come classics. Ernesto Nelson, discussing "El Congreso de Te- 
cuman," in clear and lucid language, displays a profundity and 
honesty of thought that is as rare as it is impressive. Bartolome 
Mitre in "La Abdicaci6n de San Martin" writes with the practiced 
hand of an editorial expert, with a clearness of vision and an 
impartiality that does justice to one of the noblest and saddest 
episodes of all history. It is but another pathetic instance of the 
ingratitude of a democracy and the recognition, all too late, 
that they had been entertaining an angel unawares. San Martin, 
the Washington of South America, died in poverty and exile — 
probably one of the most remarkable instances in history of pure, 
unselfish patriotism. The book closes with the text of the so-called 
Drago Doctrine, the protest of the Argentine government against 
forcing Venezuela, then under the heel of Castro, to pay her public 
debts to foreign powers. It is an adroit case of special pleading, 
but one cannot help asking what would have been the attitude 
of Argentina if she had been the creditor herself. 

The book is well illustrated, the maps are appropriate, the 
notes illuminating and not too pedagogic, the vocabulary, so far 
as tested, complete. Eccentricities of accent and spelling are less 
common than is the general rule in first editions. The publishers 
are to be congratulated on producing one of the most satisfying 
and appropriate books of the season for young Americans. 

E. L. C. Morse 

SCENES ET R&CITS DE LA GRANDE GUERRE. Regis 
Michaud. D. C. Heath & Co., 1920. 

In this little book Professor Michaud has made an interesting 
addition to the war-text-book literature which is a natural out- 
growth of the long struggle. In form it differs from most of the 



